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editorial 



THE FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 

The American Philological Association met, in conjunction with 
the Archaeological Institute of America and the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, at Columbia University, December 26-28, 
1918. By a vote of the Association a year ago the Executive Com- 
mittee was given power to omit this year's meeting, if conditions 
seemed to warrant such action. Even before the armistice was 
signed the Committee wisely decided that we should meet as usual. 
It was realized that the present high cost of travel would prevent 
most members living at a distance from attending the meeting. 
New York, however, is our natural center of population, and a 
fairly well-attended meeting was assured in any case. The wisdom 
of the Committee is attested by the result, for not many meetings 
of the Association, even in actual peace times, have been so largely 
attended. Few members came from far away, but the total atten- 
dance was about 150. Definite figures on this point can never be 
given, for a considerable number of members, in spite of all 
requests to this effect, always fail to register. Before the begin- 
ning of the day's program on Saturday morning 122 had regis- 
tered. Undoubtedly others registered after that time. 

Those who were lucky enough to arrive as early as Thursday 
morning were greeted by a grand and unique celebration. Some 
wondered if it was simply the usual joy shown by New York on 
extending a welcome to the Association! Grand and noisy as it 
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was, we hope that it will remain unique. On this occasion our 
returning dreadnoughts, battleships, cruisers, etc., amid the boom- 
ing of countless guns, passed in review before the Secretary of the 
Navy and came to anchor in North River. As the most widely 
read New York newspaper said in an editorial on that day: "This 

is Navy Day Fortunate are the men, women, and youth 

of this period to witness so inspiring a demonstration of American 
naval strength." Snow and fog interfered in some degree with the 
enjoyment of the spectacle. 

It was a notable meeting, not simply on account of the large 
attendance, but also because Columbia University proved itself, as 
always, a most admirable host. On Thursday evening President 
Nicholas Murray Butler extended to the three associations a 
cordial welcome, in an address that gave renewed courage to 
us all. Dean Andrew F. West replied for the associations. His 
speech too was graceful, eloquent, and encouraging. We were made 
to feel entirely at home everywhere and on all occasions. President 
and Mrs. Butler gave a reception to all members of the associations 
and their guests on Thursday evening in the Avery Library. The 
reception was evidently attended by all members who had been 
fortunate enough to reach New York by that time, and it was 
thoroughly enjoyed. On Friday a luncheon was tendered to the 
delegates and members of the associations by Columbia University, 
in Students Hall, Barnard College. The large room was filled, and 
this event was a success from every point of view, including the 
social side. 

On Friday afternoon no session of the Association or of the 
Institute was held. Three separate attractions were offered to 
the members: (i) the Library of Mr. J. P. Morgan; (2) the 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society; (3) the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. The privilege of visiting any one of these 
is well worth a special trip to the city from any place, no matter 
how far away, and many days might be devoted to the inspection 
and study of these collections. One or the other of the three rich 
treats was thoroughly enjoyed by most of the members. We sin- 
cerely hope that these opportunities may still be open to us when 
we meet again in New York. Naturally we could not visit them 
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all in one afternoon or see as much as we wished of the one we did 
visit. 

One fact deeply regretted by us all was the absence of the 
president of the Association, Professor Frank Frost Abbott. We 
were glad to learn that nothing more serious than a cold kept 
him away, but even that was bad enough, because it did keep him 
away. In the absence of Professor Abbott, Professor Walton 
Brooks McDaniel, one of the vice-presidents, presided, and he con- 
ducted our sessions with great efficiency, tact, and grace. At the 
joint session of the associations on Thursday evening the President's 
address on "Some Reflections on Classical History and its Trend 
in America" was read by Professor Duane Reed Stuart, who gave 
a humorous apology for the lack of perfection in reading that we 
were to expect. It was delightfully given, with a reference to the 
famous passage in Livy viii. 2, where we are told that when the 
voice of the great actor Livius failed he called upon a boy to utter 
the lines, while Livius did the acting. No apology was needed, 
however. The paper was excellently delivered, just as we knew it 
would be. 

The address was masterly in thought and in form, as the speeches 
of our presidents have regularly been. The basic idea was most 
important, not only for us but for the world at large. The address 
was full of fine suggestions, and it was eloquently expressed through- 
out. The history of Greece and of Rome must be thoroughly com- 
prehended by all who wish to understand modern civilization and 
to bear a part of the burden in securing the improvement of present 
conditions. Classical history must be taught to an increasingly 
large number of students by men and women well trained in the 
best historical methods and possessing a good knowledge of both 
Greek and Latin. A teacher without a knowledge of these two 
languages is handicapped almost to the point of uselessness. The 
address closed as follows: 

Nowhere else can we find so well exemplified the ideals toward which the 
individual should strive as in the story of the Greek, and nowhere else are the 
methods of social organization so fully illustrated as in that of the Roman. 
How fatuous for the modern world not to take the fullest advantage of their 
rich and varied experience in the difficult times which are before us! From 
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the life of these two peoples we have much to learn that will be of inestimable 
value to America and the world in reconstructing civilization out of the chaos 
of today, and it is for us, as students of antiquity, to interpret the lessons 
drawn from that history. 

The papers read by members displayed the usual high scholar- 
ship. They were extremely varied in subject-matter, but all were 
interesting and well written and delivered. In number the papers 
presented were somewhat fewer than usual. This fact afforded 
ample time for discussion, which was probably the end sought by 
the Executive Committee, for many papers, as always, were read 
by title only. Every paper was thrown open for discussion, which 
was limited on no occasion by the chairman. In some instances 
the discussion occupied more time than the presentation of the 
paper. On the other hand, a few papers were not discussed at all. 
This does not mean that the papers concerned were not interesting 
and important, for they were valuable and skilfully developed. 
The simple fact was that apparently nobody had anything to add 
to what had been said. In the case of the last two papers on 
Saturday morning there was no discussion because we had had a 
long session and nearly everybody was in a hurry to catch a train! 
This always happens, no matter when a meeting adjourns. 

The first part of the session on Saturday morning was devoted 
to business. Much of this was purely a matter of routine and will 
not be noted here. Under the head of new business Dean West 
spoke in behalf of a proposal to approve the formation of the 
American Classical League and the proposed constitution for the 
league. While this proposed constitution at present makes no 
reference to this matter, Dean West said that, in his opinion, "the 
constitution must provide for a representative on the League's 
Executive Committee from each of the four regional classical asso- 
ciations, the American Philological Association, the Archaeological 
Institute of America, and those local classical clubs that have a 
large number of members. This should be done as a matter of 
course. The leading classical bodies of the United States should 
be represented." 

After Dean West had finished speaking Secretary Bill read the 
resolution of the Executive Committee on this subject: "The 
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Executive Committee recommends that the American Philological 
Association approve the formation of a National Classical League, 
upon the Executive Committee of which there shall be representa- 
tion of the leading classical associations in the United States." 
This resolution was passed by vote without dissent. The Institute 
had previously passed a similar resolution. The constitution of 
the league will be drafted in its final form at a meeting of the league's 
temporary Executive Committee, to be held in July, 191 9. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Professor John A. Scott, Northwestern University; Vice-Presidents, 
Professor Walton B. McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania; Pro- 
fessor Clifford H. Moore, Harvard University; Secretary and 
Treasurer, Professor Clarence P. Bill, Western Reserve University; 
Executive Committee, the above-named officers and Professor 
Francis G. Allinson, Brown University; Professor H. R. Fairclough, 
Leland Stanford Junior University; Professor R. M. Gummere, 
Penn Charter School; Professor Angie Clara Chapin, Wellesley 
College; Professor Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University. 

Three institutions desired to become the hosts of the Association 
next December. The Executive Committee decided to accept the 
invitation to meet in Toronto. M. N. W. 



A FIELD FOR THE AMERICAN CLASSICAL LEAGUE 

The existing classical organizations of the United States have 
done an admirable work. Teachers of Greek and Latin have been 
drawn into closer touch with one another, with much mutual benefit 
in the way of information and inspiration; and through the estab- 
lishment of official organs, now widely circulated, matters of pro- 
fessional interest are systematically brought to the attention of 
teachers everywhere. 

Existing agencies have thus very successfully cared for what 
might be called the "inside relations"; but there is a wide field of 
outside relations that has as yet scarcely been touched. Thus, for 
example, we write strong papers in defense of the classics and waste 
them on audiences that are already convinced; and this we do 
simply because we have no machinery whereby to bring these 



